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the other side the ground-down peasants and the Spartanly dis-
ciplined soldiers to whom the founders of the new religions were
addressing themselves were hungry for spiritual food. 'Many
minds are turning to religion* is the opening phrase of a tract1
which Nichiren published in A.D. 1260; and this diagnosis was
borne out by the multitude of the converts which each of these
new religions won within its founder's lifetime.
These religions of the Japanese internal proletariat resemble
those of the Hellenic internal proletariat in being of alien inspira-
tion. All four are variations on the theme of the Mahayana; three
of the four (i.e. all but Nichiren's creed) had been conceived in the
main body of the Far Eastern World, on the continent, before they
were adopted and adapted by Japanese apostles for Japanese use;
and the two apostles who transplanted the Zen both started opera-
tions by making a pilgrimage to China to study their subject in its
native setting, in accordance with a precedent which had been set
by earlier Japanese divines who had sought to acclimatize other
schools of the Mahayana in Japan at the time of the original recep-
tion of the Far Eastern Civilization. When we compare them,
however, with these predecessors of theirs in *the Nara and Kyoto
Period* of Japanese history, -we shall find that the characteristic note
of the great religious geniuses of 'the Kamakura Period*2 is not
their receptiveness but rather their vein of originality. In the forms
in which it had been introduced into Japan in that earlier age, the
Mahayana, like the Far Eastern Civilization itself, had been a hot-
house plant which had never struck root in Japanese soil or accli-
matized itself to the Japanese air. While it had nominally been
accepted by all the Emperor's subjects en masse^ it had never been
seriously practised, and indeed never properly comprehended, out-
side a narrow circle round the Imperial Court; and the people at
large had gone on walking in the ways of the primitive paganism of
the Japanese * Times of Ignorance*.3 This paganism, however, no
longer sufficed to satisfy the common people's spiritual needs when
the glass-house which had hitherto sheltered the exotic culture
collapsed in ruins, and when this cultural catastrophe spread social
devastation far and wide. In its disastrous downfall the Far
Eastern Civilization in Japan at last made an impact upon the
masses whose life it had scarcely succeeded in affecting during its
('the Image Law* of the MahfiySna); third (beginning circa A.D. 105 3> the Age of Mapp5
('the Destruction of the Law*)- See Eliot, Sir Ch.: Japanese Buddhism (London *935>
Arnold), pp. 277-8 and 424-5-
1  Quoted in Eliot, op. cit.. p. 276*
2  For this periodization of Japanese history aee II. D (v), vol. ii, pp, 158-9, above.
3  At thia stage the Japanese paganism was accommodated to the Mahayana by the
formal identification of this or that Japanese numsn with this or that Bodhisattva (see
V. C (i) (a?) 6 (8), p. 528, footnote *, below).